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MISCELLANY. 


•1TB  RO«A. 

Thi«  expression  has  of  late  received  a  vari 
ety  of  solutions  frtnn  the  mvesiie^atori  of  the 
curious  It  h-AS  been  “tiid  that  roses  from  Ita¬ 
ly,  were  fir«t  filanted  in  E'ljflirMi,  in  'he 
1522;  that  they  were  con-er.rated  a-*  present- 
from  the  Pope,  and  placed  over  ('onlessionals 
a«  the  syntbols  of ‘•ecro’ij — heiire  the  phra-e, 
*•  under  the  rose” — sub  ro'a.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  ol  the  I.ondon  Mornint;  Chrontcle  hi  wever, 
ha-T  pointed  out  the  fbliowingr  pa^Ha^s  on  the 
suoiecidVom  t  hotnas  HrowneN‘‘P.eudoxia  Kp- 
idemit  a,”  fir'vinsT  »  new  direction  to  the  inquiry. 

“  When  we  desire  to  coniine  our  aohIs,  we 
commonly  sav  thev  arc  spoken  under  the  lio^e, 
which  expre-sion  is  comineiiilAhli*.  if  the  Rose, 
froTi  any  natural  propertie,rn;»y  be  tli**  syinbole 
of  silence,  as  N  i/.uiizene  seernes  to  imply  in 
those  transhted  verses  - 

Utrpie  Intct  Rosa  verna  <un  putaniine  clausa. 

Sic  o»  vincla  frral  validisque  uri-t*'fur  hab«nit, 

Indicatqiie  suis  proliXM  -ilt-iitia  I  .bris ; 

•ml  is  also  tolerable,  if.  bv  desiring  a  secresy  to 
words  spoke  under  the  rose,  ve  oiilv  meane  in 
locietv  to  compotat.oii,  from  the  ancient  cus- 
tome  in  xymposiacke  meetinirs  10  weare  chap- 
letts  ol  roses  about  their  heads :  and  so  we  con 
dcmne  not  the  fierman  cu'*tO'ne  w  hicli  over  the 
tA'iie  desr.ribeth  a  rose  in  the  seelin/  ( ’eilinaf,'i 
but  more  con«iflerable  if  is  if  the  orig^inal  were 
•tich  as  Lemniifs  and  others  have  recorded, 
that  the  Rose  was  the  flower  of  Venus,  which 
Cupid  consecrated  unto  Harpor.rates,  the  g^od 
of  Silence,  and  was  therefore  an  emblem  there 
of  to  conceale  the  prancks  of  Venerie,  as  de- 
clareil  in  this  retrastick" 

E»t  Ro»a  flos  Veneris,  rujij«  quo  facta  laterunt 
Hurpncrati  luatris  duiiu  di*  avit  amor. 

(ode  llusam  inrnins  huspeg  .suspriidit  amicig, 
CouvivK  ut  ea  dicta  l.icmda  '^ciaiit.*' 

p.  266,  folio  edit.  1646. 


Lemnius  whose  lines  are  quoted  above,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  Simon  Lemnitis,  who 
wa.s  H  native  of  the  Grisons,  lived  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  no  small  quantity  of  l.,atiii  verse. 

FOR  I  lit  eutehpei  ad. 
rP>ORAM. 

Imperial  Juno’s  are  those  eyes  of  fire, 

.Mike  for  empire  form’d,  and  soft  de-ire  I 
Those  rounded  limbs  where  matchless  Ijeauties 
rove, 

Proclaim  thee  all  the  Paphian  queen  of  I.ove  ! 
Mineiva's  finger  thy  sweet  hand  displays. 
While  Thetis’  fool  each  graceful  step  betrays ! 
Blest  he  !  whose  eye  on  thy  bright  form  has 
hung — 

Thrice  Most  1  who  hears  the  music  of  thy 
tongue — 

\*  monarchs  happy,  who  thy  lip  has  prest — 
But  who  possesses — more  than  go. Is  is  hlost 

CONSTANTINE! 


SO.NO, 

In  the  “  Way  to  keep  Him,”  by  Murphy. 

.\ttend  all  ye  fair,  and  Pll  tell  you  the  art. 

To  hmd  ev'rv  fancy  with  ease  in  your  ch.iins; 

To  hold  in  soft  fetters  the  conjugal  heart. 

An  I  banish  from  Hymen  bis  doubts  and  his 
pains. 

When  Juno  accepted  the  cesfu.s  «  f  love, 

At  first  sh|j|||«a3  baudsome— -he  charming 
becan^; 

With  -kill  the  sfft  pat|^  it  taught  her  to  move 
To  kindle  at  onua^^d  to  keep  up  the  flame. 

’  Pi-  this  gives  the^^e  all  their  magic  and  bre- 
The  voice  melting  accents — empa— ions  the 
kis — 

Confers  the  sweet  smiles  that  awaken  desire. 
And  plants  round  the  fair  each  incentive  to 
bliss. 

Ye  fair,  take  the  cestus,  and  practice  its  art; 
Pile  mind  unaccomphsh'd,  mere  features  are 
vain  ; 

Exert  your  sweet  power,  you  conquer  each 
he.srt. 

And  the  Loves,  Joys  and  Graces,  shall  walk 
in  vour  train  ! 


The  maxim  which  the  emperor  .\drian  oft¬ 
en  rei'eatc  )  in  the  senate,  does  him  g  cat  hon¬ 
or.  i  propose  to  mysrit,  fil  he,  to  govern 
the  comrn  -nweal  ih.  so  as  to  -how  Inever  for 
xet  if  is  ill  people's,  and  not  my  own  property 
lid  se  retnp  thlieum  gestttram.ut  snret  populs  re- 
misse,  non  p’-op'iam.''''  Phis  maxim  should  be 
engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all  princes. 


StixneT 

By  Shakspeare,  modernized. 

Oh  !  how  much  more  doe*  beauty  beauteous 
seem. 

Deck’d  with  the  charm  that  only  Virtue 
gives  ! 

Fair  is  the  Rose,  yet  men  more  worthy  deem 
The  Iragrant  freshness  that  within  it  lives  ! 

i'he  canker  blossoms  boast  a  hue  as  gay, 

As  that  which  dyes  the  sweetly  perfum’d 
Rose  ; 

Grace  the  <ame  thorns,  and  full  as  wanton  play. 
VA  hen  Summer  Zephyrs  first  their  buds  un¬ 
close. 

But  since  their  only  virtue  i«  their  show. 

They  live  uniiotic’-i,  and  ungather’d  fade — 
Die  to  them.s€lvp« — !:weet  rose- fall  not  so, 
For  of  their  leaves  are  sweetest  odouis  made! 

Thus,  charming  fair,  when  fragile  beauty  dies, 
The  charm  of  Virtue’s  lovelier  in  our  eyes. 

YORiCK. 

“  The  general  police,  (-ays  Voltaire)  sup¬ 
ported  by  numerous  standing  armie-,  leaves 
us  no  longer  any  cause  to  fear  the  return  of 
tho-e  times  of  anarchy,  when  Protestant  boors, 
and  Catholic  pea-ants,  were  hastily  called  from 
the  labours  of  agriculture,  to  wield  the  s  vord 
against  each  others  lives.” — \  general  police, 
-iipported  by  numerous  standing  armies,  ts 
barbarism  it-elf.  and  the  expression  never 
could  have  talien  from  any  but  a  French  author, 
tiie  eucomiast  of  a  tyrant,  who  dragooned  his 
subjects,  and  bullied  them  into  politeness. 


Almost  every  writer  i-s  prai«ed,  either  too 
little  or  too  much  ;  if  he  happen  to  miss  of 
popularity,  his  very  excelleucie-  are  disregard¬ 
ed  He  then  can  only  hope  lor  safety  in  oh. 
livion  ;  every  wind  that  blow-,  in.sleaii  of  waft¬ 
ing  him  to  port,  will  be  more  apt  to  threaten 
shipwreck  ;  for,  as  the  Italian  proverb  expres¬ 
ses  it,  .A  nava  rotta  ogni  vento  c  cuntrario ; 
but  happy  the  mun  who  gets  within  the  gales 
of  public  favour;  in  tbu-e  propinnu-  latitudes 
the  very  tempest  only  guides  to  the  harbour 
with  gf  eater  dispatch  and  moie  security. 

All  trees  have  a  chiiracter  aiialagous  to  that 
of  man  ;  oaks  are,  in  all  respects  the  perfect 
i.'nage  of  the  manly  character.  A-  a  brave  man 
i.s  not  suddenly  elated  by  prosperity,  or  de¬ 
pressed  by  adver-ity,  <0  the  oak  di-plays  not 
its  verdure  on  the  sun’s  first  approach,  nor 
'Iropi.  it  on  its  fir-t  departure.  \dd  t  this,  its 
majestic  appearanc**,  the  mu  'h  graudeur  of  its 
bark,  and  the  wide  profusion  of  lU  branches. 


7*  EUTERPEIAD :  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE 


>  BIOGRAPHY  OF  PAISIFXI.O. 

The  revolution  having  broken  out  in  1789, 
the  government  assninefl  the  republican  lorm 
The  court  abandoning  Naples  and  leturning  in¬ 
to  J'icily,  ihe  government  named  Fai^iello, 
composer  to  the  nation.  but  the  Bourbon 
Tamil)'  being  re  established,  they  made  it  a 
crime  to  have  accepted  this  employment,  and 
till  the  moment  that  he  was  Treed  from  the  re¬ 
proaches  ca“t  on  him,  his  appointments  were 
suspended.  At  last,  after  l«o  years  had  elaps¬ 
ed,  he  was  restored  to  his  situa'ion  He  wa*^ 
afterwards  deni.anded  by  Ihe  tirst  consul  ol 
France,  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  ani  Ferdinano 
king  of  Naples  gave  him  a  disp.-^tch  wiib  an 
onler  to  go  to  Paris,  and  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  tirst  consul.  Al'piier,  the  mm 
sler  of  France  resident  at  Naples,  pre-seil  him 
on  this  occasion  to  declare  hi«  intentions  re 
specting  the  fees  and  the  treatment  he  de«ired. 

M.  Paisiello  replied  that  Ihe  honor  ^of  serving 
the  tiist  con«iii  snfhced  him. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  he  was  provided  with  a 
furnished  apartment,  and  one  of  the  court  car- 
nnges ;  he  was  assigned  a  salary  of  twelve 
thousand  francs,  and  a  present  of  eighteen 
thousand  franc*  for  the  expences  of  his  stay  be¬ 
sides  tlifise  of  his  journey  He  was  offered  a 
Pans  several  employments  «ucli  as  tliose  oi  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  lmp»‘rial  ademy,and  of  the  Con- 
servatorio;  be  refused  them  all,  and  contented 
himself  with  that  of  Direi  tor  of  the  Chapel 
whii  h  he  filled  with  excellent  arii«ts.  He 
composed  for  this  Chapel,  sixteen  sacred  ser¬ 
vice*,  consisting  of  nia-.ses,  motetts,  prayers. 
<*c.  and  besides  these  he  composed  the  opera 
of  Proserfjine,  for  the  academy  of  mn«ic,  and  a  j 
grand  mass  for  two  choir*,  a  Te  Deum  and 
prayers  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor. 

Finding  that  the  climate  of  Pans  did  not 
r.gree  with  his  wife  he  quitted  ‘hi*  city  after 
le.sidiiig  III  it  two  years  and  u  half,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  distance  from  thence  he  continued 
to  send  every  vear,  to  Napoleon,  a  sacred  com¬ 
position  tor  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the 
15th  of  A  gust.  A  year  after  his  departure, 
the  Emperor  proposed  to  him  to  return  to  Par¬ 
is,  but  tlie  nad  state  ot  his  health  prevented 
him  from  accepting  the  invitation. 

'J'he  Bonrbon  laniilv  being  obliged  to  quit 
Nap'es,  king  Joseph  Napoleon  contiimed  to 
him  ilie  place  of  Master  of  the  Chapel,  of  com¬ 
poser  ami  director  ol  (he  music  ol  his  chamber 
ami  ofhisrhipel,  with  an  appointment  of  eigli- j 
teen  hundred  ducats.  He  has  composed  for  this 
chapel  twerity-luur  service'*,  consisting  of  mass¬ 
es,  iiio  ett«,  and  pr.iyers. 

At  the  same  time  Napoleon  sent  him  the 
ero'.s  of  the  legion  of  honor,  which  Joseph 
hiin-elf  presented  lo  hmi,  with  a  jiension  ol  a 
lboii.*aiii1  iraiics.  He  has  *mce  composed  the 
opera  Ijiii  Pittagoricu  which  might  seive  as  a 
model  boili  to  poets  and  to  musicians,  and 
w  liicli  procured  him  the  decoration  of  the  or¬ 
der  ot  the  two  Sicilies  fiom  the  king;  he  was 
also  named  .i  member  ol  the  Koyal  Society  of 

N. 'ij-les,  and  Presideni  ot  tlie  musical  diiection 
ef  ih-'  Uoyal  Cnnservatorio.  Joseph  having 
goi;**  to  *'pam.  .Murat,  who  succeeiled  him,  con- 
lirmeil  iM.  Paisieilo  in  all  hi*  ernploMiients. 

Attbe  '.line  of  (he  Kmperor's  niarnage  with 
kei  royal  highness  the  aichiiucbess  of -Austria, 


— — — ffi  f  riwiiii  mm 

M.  Paisiello  thought  it  his  duty  to  present  his 
majesty  with  a  sacred  composition,  and  in  tok¬ 
en  of  his  thanks,  his  Majesty  sent  him  a  pres 
ent  of  four  thousand  francs,  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  letter,  addre— ed  to  him,  from  the 
grand  marshal  of  the  alace,  containing  Ihe  ac- 
knowledgnients  of  his  Majesty 

Leside.*  Ihe  offices  already  spoken  of  M.  Pa- 
isiello  I*  chapel  ma-ter  ot'  the  cathedral  of  .Na¬ 
ples.  for  which  he  has  comj*osed  several  ser¬ 
vices  alia  Palestrina^  he  is  also  chapel  master 
to  ibe  muninpality.  He  has  composed  for  dif- 
feieiit  religious  houses,  now  de*trove<l,  a  great 
number  of  offices,  such  as  three  masse*  lor  two 
«  lioirs,  two  masses  for  five  voice*,  three  mass¬ 
es  for  four  voices,  two  Dixits  for  four  voices, 
three  Motets  for  two  choirs,  six  VIotetis  lor 
four  voices,  a  Miserere  lor  five  voices,  aha  P.'- 
iestrina.  with  an  accompaniment  lor  a  violon¬ 
cello  and  tenor,  a  Chri*lus,  l>esides  three  Can¬ 
tatas  foi  a  single  voice,  tor  Amateurs,  (our  noi- 
t'lrn-m  fo,  two  voices,  six  concertos  for  the  pi¬ 
ano  forte.  compo*ed  expressly  for  the  iiifania 
i'nnce-s  of  Parma,  afierward-  k{,iieen  of  Spriii, 
(w  ife  of  t  hai  les  1 V  ) 

M  Paisiello  is  the  first  who  inlrmhiced  the 
tenor  into  (he  comic  tlieatrea  of  Naples;  an 
iii*triiment  which  was  not  at  all  in  use  He  i« 
also  the  first  who  brought  into  l  iese  the.itres 
and  tliechur  hes  the  use  of  concerted  bassoons 
and  clarioueis. 

It  wa-  he  who  took  off  liie  prohibition  of  ap¬ 
plauding  in  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos,  singers 
and  composers  ;  the  king  *ei  the  example  l»y 
applauding  an  air  sung  by  Carlo  Kama,  in  the 
opera  of  L.  Papirius, 

M.  Paisiello  has  been  named  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  such  as  of  Ihe  .Napole- 
on  \cademy,  of  Lucca,  the  Italian  Academy, 
silliivg  at  Livonme,  and  the  society  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Apollo,  at  haris.  On  the  ■•.Oih  ot  De¬ 
cember,  1809,  lie  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Institution  of  France 

To  complete  the  account  M.  Paisiello  thus 
rendered  ol  himself,  some  remarks  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  talents,  and  on  those  qualities  which 
characterised  him  arc  merely  necess-.,ry.  To 
do  this  m  few  words,  ibey  arCjIlertilily  of  in¬ 
vention,  an  ext' af'rdiriarff  and  JRpi'y  lacilily  ol 
finding  subjects  full  hotliof  nH^ire  and  origin.vl- 
iiy.  a  talent  unique  m  deteF’ping  them  by  the 
resources  of  melody,  andViStie  lisbitig  them  by 
interesting  details,  an  arrangement  alw^v-  lull 
of  fancy  and  learning,  a  ta*(e,  grace,  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  melody  by  which  he  has  far  surpassed 
all  other  composers,  and  has  been  a  model  to 
those  who  have  lanoured  after  him.  His  com¬ 
position  always  very  simple,  and  divested  ol 
all  affectation  of  learning ;  is  nol  only  extreme¬ 
ly  correct,  but  e.xceedingly  elegant,  and  his  ac¬ 
companiments  always  very  clear,  are  at  the 
same  time  brilliant  and  full  of  effect.  With 
regard  to  expression,  although  simplicity  •eem* 
to  he  its  principal  and  ruling  character,  it  is  ooi 
less  true  that  he  knows  perfectly  how  to  inlro-  | 
duce  variety,  to  seize  on  the  different  methods  ; 
of  producing  effect,  and  lo  pass  Irom  the  com-  ^ 
1C,  from  the  simple  and  unaff*  cled  to  tlie  pa¬ 
thetic,  to  the  majestic,  8n<l  even  to  theterri-j 
hie,  without  losing  that  grace  and  elegance,  j 
fiom  which  it  appearb  impoaaible  lor  him  to 
depart*  > 


Such  are  Ihe  qualities  which  have  obtained 
M.  Paisiello  the  suffrages  of  all,  t»oth  those  of 
ttie  public  and  of  amateurs,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ihe  learned  and  of  masters. 

No  composer  could  at  any  time  have  been 
more  uiiivcrsalty  admired,  sought,  applauded, 
and  sung  in  all  (lie  nations  of  Europe,  nor  h  ive 
better  deserved  the  disiinguished  reception  his 
»vork«i  have  everv  wnere  met  No  one  u.ig 
more  eiijoieJ  such  iiii.ver*.*!  *'icce**.  Pmeed 
I  at  the  same  lime  among  the  mo-*!  delightful 
authors,  and  among  the  lineii  cl.i'*iC'.  In-  tut 
received  the  tioiii  ige  of  his  age,  and  has  a*sur- 
'  ed  to  himself  that  of  po*tei  ily. 

roR  TUr.  SCTKRPK.IA*. 

REFLECTIONS. 

-  No.  J, 

»ir*IC,  PAINri.NO  A.ND  POE  I  RT. 

If  we  iniv  in  vain  review  lb ,  motoric  page, 
foi  tiiat  a**e(nM.ige  of  perfections  portrayed  in 
ihe  heroe-*  of  the  /Enetad,  and  the  Geru.i!»i(i- 
me — if  we  may  traierse  ihe  walk*  o.  the  \ii- 
lage  and  the  rily,  the  retreats  ol  rural  *imiilic- 
ity.  auii  the  nio*t  magnificent  results  of  p-nde 
amnsomeni,  without  di»co\ei  ing  a  single  nio  tel 
of  that  calm,  sunny  and  celesiial  loveliness, 
which  reposes  on  (lie  fcaliiresof  ilie  Medicean 
Venus,  Ihe  "elen  of  Kaffaele,  or  the  sleeping 
beauty  of  Reynolds  ; — if  we  may  survey  Ihe 
scenery  of  nature  wiihoiil  success,  for  the  pure 
harmony  of  ilie  elemenf'*,  that  bli-*slul  concord 
of  sentiment  with  iniellect,  of  internal  with 
exterior  natuie  which  breathe  thioughout  the 
airs  of  Ihe  pnr»di«e  of  llaMlii  ; — if,  in  short, 
the  matitU  of  llie  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  mu¬ 
sical  coinposiT,  are  not  found  entire,  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  constitu'ion  ot  things,  with  what  propiiety 
It  may  he  a*kcd,  have  those  arts  neeii  desiYna- 
ted  'i\  the  epithets  oi  itnilative  and  drscrifttire  * 
It  may  be  said,  in  reply  to  this  question,  that 
since  most,  and  probably  all.  of  the  production! 
of  nature  are  in  some  re-pect  deficient  or  re¬ 
dundant,  snd  consnpientiy  to  the  same  extent 
unnatural  and  deforme*!,  therefore  none  of 
them  are  selected  by  Ibe  intelligent  artw,  as 
models  of  iindeviatn.g  imitation.  But,  wbeth* 
cr  created  by  incoi  poratnig  in  the  ideal  model 
the  excellencies  of  numerous  individuals,  or 
perpetuated  by  some  mysteiioiis  reminiscerirei 
of  the  piimitive  perfection  and  beauty  of  na* 
tuie  ;  there  exist  in  the  human  mind,  not  en¬ 
tirely  degraded  by  the  empire  of  the  pa-'ions, 
not  contracted  into  a  point  by  the  calculations 
of  mteresi — certain  indwelling,  inrlestruclaldo 
and  etern.  I  foi  ms  of  grace  aad  beauty  These 
it  ha*  been  the  desliiiy  of  V'irgil  and  Ta*so,  ol 
Apelles  and  Kaffaele,  of  Phidia-  and  Canova, 
ol  Handel,  Mozart  and  Haydn;  and,  in  short, 
of  genius  in  every  age  and  country  lo  c-ntetn- 
plaie  and  pursue  incessantly,  without  the  pr^ 
sibilitv  of  complete  success  To  embody,  in 
some  sort, these  noble  conceptions  of  the  moi<l; 
to  shallow  lortb  to  the  senses  these  faulilesi 
forms  of  symmetry,  beau'v  and  harmony,  i«  the 
oliject  which  employs  an  I  design  ites  the  imi¬ 
tative  and  desenpitive  class  ol'  liberal  arts. 

The  va;ioiis  influences,  both  a<  tual  ^nd  po!* 
sible,  of  the  fine  arts  un  character  aii‘l  “oc.ielv, 
display  an  inviting  field  for  apeculaiive  inqttf* 


I 


f 
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ry;  8  fe«*  reflections,  however,  on  somo  ot’ 
their  more  obvioii"  tend  ncies,  shall  suflTire  tor 
the  present  purpose.  It  has  lonjf  been  tbe  pre¬ 
text  ol  the  indolent,  and  the  siibterruee  of  the 
•uperflcial  and  cold-hearted,  that  thev  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  emasculate  the  character  and  enfee¬ 
ble  the  moral  energ'ies  of  our  nature,  liut 
while  candour  requires  the  conces«iion,  that,  if 
cultivated  beyond  a  certain  limit  of  devotion, 
it  IS  the  effect  of  the  tine  arts  in  j^enera!,  and 
pel  haps  pre-eminentlv  of  .Wkjic,  to  tran-poit 
the  imaifination  -o  far  into  the  scenes  of  fait  v 
lanti,  that  »ve  imperceptibly  learn  to  reprard 
wiin  indifference  the  conremments  of  pro«aic 
reality  ;  to  identify,  I  had  almost  said,  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  con-ciou-ness  ©f  the  pist  and  future, 
with  all  iheir  relmue  of  recollections,  anticipa- 
tii'iis  and  momentous  concernments,  in  the 
oveiriowiiii;  bliss  of  the  present  moment  ;  yet, 
let  me  ask,  is  there  a  sintrle  pleaMiie  of  the 
floeliuif  few  that  man  i*  heir  to,  which  if  de¬ 
al  crated  from  its  orig^inal  destination  of  subser¬ 
viency.  anil  pursued  as  the  sole  employment 
and  o  ijeol  ol  existence,  will  not  prove  equally 
de«»ructive  to  chsracter  and  fortune?  VVhy 
tL«*n  should  we  attribute  o  tbe  rultiva*inn  of 
tin  arts,  those  effects  which  result  from  ihe 
ab«ence  ot  leinpeiance  and  the  defect  of  rea¬ 
son  ?  sji.,11  Me  iMl  rather  by  an  exertion  ofj 
candid  and  libe'’!il  aboiraclioii,  reg.iid  ihese  dis- 1 
aihaiuages  as  extims’C  and  a  vi-utitious.  and  j 
piiiieed  to  the  consideration  of  those  Imppier; 
tc  idencie-.  which  aie  connected  rvnh  their  j 
inherent  qualities  ?  As  imitative  of  the  perfect  ' 
forms  id' natiiiH,  as  desi-riptive  of  ioimaterial  | 
be.i'ity,  they  afford  a  hmh  and  elegant  iefre«-i 
tion  I’rom  the  latifl'ues  of  active  life  ;  they  pu¬ 
rity  the  iffectioiis,  and  expand  and  eiherealize 
tin*  iinaKiiialioii  ;  they  unveil  to  the  senses  all 
that  I-  Mibhnie  and  heautifiil  uno  picluresque  in  | 
the  si  enei  V  ant  piienomena  of  nature;  they; 
(li  eii'aof^le  mm  from  the  empire  of  the  mon* 
te  pi’de  and  boi-tiMoiis  pa-sioiis  ;  by  tbe  con- 
temp!  ition  (ti ^)hy»  cal  p<  rti-cti  n.  they  irajirove 
hi-  lu-n  eptioii-  id  ;/iorii/ reel  nude  and  .svmmei- 
rj  .  nd  harmony  •  m  tine,  they  cherish  the  in- 
exMii'm-liahle  emuht'on  ofifte  human  soul  af¬ 
ter  •  Soinelhio^  iir  niense  and  in'ini'e that 
rnieciion  of  the  sun  ol  IMen.  which  still 
hiighions  our  twdigbt  with  a  few  lading  hues 
of  celestial  jfold  and  "piuide  ;  that  *>urvivin^ 
S[iiHk  ol  the  divint.'v  wiihm  us,  which  m  calm 
ami  liiippi  mo  nauis  of  ih  a-rendency  reiiiinds 
us  oii'Sl  unequivocally  ol  oui  ori^'’in.  rank  an  ! 
dp-iination.  and  in-pires  ns  with  every  thinp: 
Dohte  in  sentiment,  splendid  in  lesulution,  and 
ht  roic  m  action.  i  D 


The  extract  of  Xodaiite  or  Citharidesy  is  the 
most  iu!»i  icatmif  co-metic  ever  known  m  Phar¬ 
macy,  and  is  an  excellent  appendajee  to  the 
toib*t.  It  cleats  Ihe  face  of  u?ly  thistles,  eel- 
gra-i  and  crotchets  ;  restores  a  tine  mazareen 
complexion,  and  mixed  with  a  little  hen'ti  milk, 

induces  — •  -  the  Doctor  to  subjoin 

prestissimo,  a  letter  just  bunded  to  bun. 

TO  nOGKR  BOTHFRUM. 

My  dan?hter’s  face  was  so  fuzzy  that  her 
tippet  Ireqoenlly  cltini;  to  her  cheeks  ;  it  was 
reall  rnough  to  liir  my  tongue  tospeak  to  her: 
In  -horl  she  became  a  mere  bugabo.  from  Ihe 
zygoma  to  the  [telvis,  at  length  1  had  recourse 
»o  your  CitficeriUe$  and  she  is  now  a»  sleek  as  a 
'eraphim.  carries  her  voice  three  ledger  lines 
above  the  stn^y  like  a  sucking  pig,  and  blows 
her  nose,  com  expretsione,  in  a  concert  of  music. 

Yours,  ajfettno$Oy 

Alice  Symphony. 

IC7*  Fiddlers’  daughters,  to  assist  ih»*  Doc¬ 
tors’  lotion,  would  do  well  ti  rozin  their  eye¬ 
lashes  from  the  first  twittering  of  the  swallows, 
to  the  middle  ol  Augu'l  in  May  ;  «ip  minim  tea, 
and  lie  on  a  wisp  of  siraw  under  the  snade  of 
an  atrabilaniis  willow,  in  three  quarters  of  a 
moon  in  the  wane 

I'he  Extract  of  Anduntr.  draws  the  emotions 
of  the  soul  into  the  tad  of  the  eye,  whi  e  ring¬ 
ing  that  exquisite  canzonet  of  Haydn — She  nev¬ 
er  tohi  her  brve.  and  its  efficacy  is  such,  that  it 
durkUe  o’er  the  heel  of  the  hand  in  running, 
COM  Uimento  through  the  ac.  ompanimenls.  it 
is  like  a  catapia-m,  and  extracts  every  hoding 
fear  from  the  looks  of  t^e  performer,  when 
bursting  at  a  plethoric  composition,  requiring 
execiition  and  speed  only,  to  .separate  the  note-, 
w  hich  often  seem,  in  a  page  of  music,  to  leap 
gratis,  over  one  bar  into  another,  while 

THE  DOCTOR 

suspends  any  further  recommendation  of  his 
KxtraC,  having  ju-t  received  a  Leiter  from 
Miss  F>agt  Gluck.*  at  one  of  the  dame  in 
ilolland,  whicn  shall,  indue  Mine  be  piesenl- 
ed  in  high  Dutch,  to  the  musical  public. 

Ciiff-atreet,  37th  June. 


VAitIKi  Y. 


ELLOANT  LO  I  O.N  »'0K  T.'IE  LADIKS. 

LOiTOR  Bfl  HEROR 

Has  now  prepareil  hie  Extract  of  Andante^ 
frtrn  the  expicr-ed  juice  oi  tto  misselloe  of 
tlie  golden  orchard.s  ot  the  Haspendee,  and  tiie 
cre.Aui  ot' AimiUhieu,  hi  virtue  ol  wnu  b.  Di|di- 
ne  s(i  en.tmouM  >1  Apoiio,  ihat  he  cti  ir.iieu  her 
wall  tho-e  deliy  hlful  in  a  'ires  which 

- ‘‘  Uuvid  t  >lii«lir« 

Suug  in  vwiet  elegj  ,  uO'.l  L)aviil’»  son, 

All  tke  fair  daughter's  of  Judea  wob.” 


MC-Sl^l^^irKCDOTC. 

A  blind  man. who  on  being  asked,  what  sound 
he  thought  the  colour  of  rei  most  re-»*nibled, 
is  repoi  led  lo  have  answered,  “lAc  round  of  u 
trtiai^iet  '''  Vdnutting  the  fact  !hat  a  blind  man 
so  answered  such  a  question,  (though  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  story  was  inven*- 
ed  b\  a  man  that  could  -ee),it  tells  for  nothing : 
beraiise  the  blind  man  having  no  idea  of  wIi.M 
colour  IS,  could  have  no  reason  for  Hie  com* 
p.irisoo  he  was  making  t>f  ihe  sound  of  a 
trumpet  he  h  »tl  a  perfect  conception  .  but  o* 
Ihe  Colour  Ahich  he  is  -aid  to  have  as-imuial- 
ed  to  that  sound,  he  couid  have  no  idea  bui 
that  with  which  be  was  imprecsied  by  the  sound 
itself. 

*  Supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
composer,  (tuvcK,  particularljr  neutioned  in  3<i  vol. 
Maamob  rni., 

R.  B. 


/.RKDOIL  I*  lA  >IR'  T. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  M.  De  la  ForeJ,  ambassa¬ 
dor  from  Francis  I.  to  Sol y man  II  emperor  ot 
the  I  urks,  for  a  conclusion  ol  a  treaty  between 
•  hem,  in  tl»e  year  1513,  we  read,  that  the  king, 
a  warm  amateur  of  music,  and  willing  to  plea-e 
his  new  ally,  sent  him  a  band  of  accumpiisiieU 
musicians,  making  the  Turk  as  he  conceived, 
a  present  worthy  ol  his  magnihcence.  fcoiy- 
man  received  them  with  much  civility,  and 
listened  attentively  to  three  dilicrent  conccili 
pertorined  by  ihem  at  his  palace,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all' his  court.  He  expressed  ihe 
pleasure  and  sati-faction  he  received  from  the 
mu^C ;  but  having  observed  that  it  tended  to 
enervate  bis  mind,  he  apprehended  that  it 
might  still  more  decidedly  affect  his  courtiers. 
He  much  applauded  the  skill  and  exertion  of 
the  musicians  :  but  fearing  the  established  in¬ 
troduction  of  music  among  his  people  mitiht 
occasion  a.s  much  disorder  a-  a  periinlled  use  ot 
wine,  he  dismissed  the  musicians  with  a  hand¬ 
some  reward,  after  h'aving  ordered  all  their  in¬ 
struments  to  be  bioken,  with  a  piohibition 
against  their  ever  returning  to  that  country, 
upon  pain  ol  death. 


Norici’.fti. 


IHK  TKBPOniA.X. 

A  mi’sical  ins'rument  of  an  entirely  novel 
construction  has  lately  arrived  in  t.ondon. 
The  instrument  has  excited  a  high  degree  of 
interest  on  the  continent ;  and  the  inventor, 
Mr  I  uschman  has  obtained  ihe  most  flattering 
testimonials  of  .ippiobation  from  many  celebra¬ 
ted  musical  characters  in  vlermany  ;  and  it  is 
represented  to  us  by  those  who  have  heard  it 
in  this  country,  a-  being  a  very  deligh'ful  in¬ 
strument,  combining  ihe  sweetness  of  tbe  flute 
ah<i  clarionet  with  the  enei^y  of  the  horn  and 
bassoon,  and  yielding  a  full  and  rich  harmony, 
resembling  an  orcbe-tra  of  wind  instruments. 
This  surprising  effect  is  said  to  lie  produced  by 
the  most  simple  combination  of  a  range  of 
vooden  etavee. 

Literary  Gazette. 


MOORr’s  IRISH  MELODIES. 

The  eighth  Number  of  these  popular  melo¬ 
dies  has  just  i-oued  from  the  Press,  and  as  in  the 
preceding  Numbers.we  h.tve  here  twelve  mel¬ 
odic*  an»J  four  harmonized  airs.  Some  of  Ihem 
are  very  pretty.and  oilier-  of  no  peculiar  meiit. 
Mr  Moore  is  justly  e-teemed  to  i»e  the  sweetest 
IvtijI  of  oiii  day.  Their  is  either  point  or  pa¬ 
thos  m  alfiiosi  every  verse  he  wiite?';  and  even 
when  the  former  is  bu.  a  conceit,  and  the  la' ter 
s  iii'le  affectation,  we  still  And  him  above  ibe 
fompas!*  of  other  songsters  The  only  excep¬ 
tions  to  thi-  rule,  Sr*ein  to  arise  when  tbe  au- 
hor  pliinge.s  into  politics,  and  tries  to  wed  har- 
Miony  to  jangling.  Instead  of  effeebng  this 
marriage,  tne  epiihalamium  sinks  into  the  veri¬ 
est  In-h  howl  oi  death  ;  and  all  the  commoa 
place  patiiotism  ol  deserted  hails, and  soul-less 
iyrant-,  is  poured  into  our  eais  instead  of  the 
captivating  breailiings  of  the  lovely  muse. 
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PiM  A  •  /e:  it  is  all  Ta&tlj  cfiarming.  These  maj  appear  to  ness  of  our  power  to  occupy  time  worthiljr,  bestows, 

-•  4#  •&>**  4a,«&i5tkiiV  •  ,ome.  Sir,  Terj  extravagant  pretentions,  or  very  Occupation  of  this  sort  is  more,  far  more  necessary  to 

xf  Tcir'  r  i-v-nJi  T  ir< rarer D  thoughtless  negligen.-ies,  if  fairly  described,  as  indeed  females  ttian  to  men.  Business  either  public  or  pri* 

Ml.  ICAL  I]\  iL  EN  ER.  I  tnink  they  are  ;  but  in  justice  to  the  Amateurs,  to  vate,  engages  the  hours  of  the  latter.  But  in  proper. 

■p-; - -  •  — ~ ^ - -  —  whose  class  I  myself  belong,  I  must  urge  in  our  de-  lion  as  the  time  of  the  former  is  disengaged,  are  they 

BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1821.  fence,  that  our  errors  proi-eed,  not  from  a  want  of  re.  likely  to  fall  victims  to  frivolity  or  ennui,  or  to  a  still 

-  - -  ,  .  —  spect  to  the  feelings  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  pro-  worse  fate.  If  I  differ  in  opinion  from  many  good 

ov  THE  AssociATioH  OF  PROFESSORS  WITH  AM>  fessioo,  blit  from  not  seeing  the  fact  or  even  under*  judges  upon  Musical  Education,  it  is  because,  the  sys* 

ATKURs.  standing  the  necessity  of  such  distinctions.  We  are  terns  of  instruction  now  in  general  use,  point  out  to 

That  there  is  a  reigning  jealousy  existing  between  content,  because  we  know  we  are  the  friends  of  the  no  end,  than  that  they  want  the  means.  Musical  Ekl* 

Amateurs  and  Professors,  which  is  too  commanly  fa-  Professor  ;  we  have  a  consciousness  of  intending  to  ucation  partitkes  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  panacea, 
lal  alike  to  theii  good  understanding  and  to  the  canse  vflvance  his  interests;  we  believe  that  we  do  so  ;  \  universal  medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  I 

of  music,  wheresoever  the  taUnts  of  Professors  and  and  we  believe  also  (taking  it  upon  his  geiier  d  assur-  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  what  degrees  Amateun 
Amateurs  are  conjointly  employed,  is  but  too  true  •  ance)  that  he  is  as  much  amused  with  the  perform-  aspire,  and  to  mark  the  bounds  of  each,  I  have  dv 
and  while  this  feeling  is  in  some  degree  mutual,  it  ance  of  ni  sic,  in  which  he  has  his  part,  as  we  are:  lafed  the  subject  to  set  Parents  thinking— for  the  sol^ 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  mutual  cause.  The  *t  least  we  entertain  not  the  moat  distant  notion  that  .tance  of  all  that  has  been  written,  may  be  condensed 
profession  suffeis  the  most  severely,  because  their  in-  nnisic  can  be  tiresome  or  painful.  Moreover  we  are  juto  a  very  narrow  compass,  although  the  constquen- 
teresls  and  their  feelings  are  all  concentered  in  music,  too  apt  to  regard  our  state  as  a  republic,  which,  ac  ^es  have  a  momeiitoiis  influenco  upon  afterlife. 
Amateurs,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  rarely  suscepti-  cording  to  the  constitution  of  nature  herself,  degen-  i  hose  who  direct  education,  should  well  consider  tht 
ble  of  any  stronger  excitement,  or  exposed  to  any  erates  into  a  monarchy  or  oligarchy,  as  the  influtnee  object  they  have  in  view,  should  determine  upon  the 
greater  injury  than  the  disappointment  they  some,  cf  mind  and  fortune  predominates,  from  which  the  acquisitions  of  the  puf'il — should  follow  as  well  as  lead 
times  experience  in  the  disallowance  of  the  Professor  is  generally  excluded.  W  e  err  it  must-be  uiinatiiral  aptitude,  and  shouhl  |>rrrlude  disappoint- 
pretensions  they  advance  as  occasional  perform-  confessed;  but  our  error  has  this  extenuation — it  is  m*  nt  by  a  just  understanding  of  probability  and  posii- 


Hence  the  profession  are  most  commonly  j  not  of  intention. 


more  irritable  and  more  irritated,  and  are  lia 
ble  to  c.trry  their  provocation,  their  complaints,  and 
**heir  vengeance,  to  greater  lengths  than  Amateurs  ; 
who,  however,  are  seldom  slow  to  use  the  powe^ 


Such  are  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  by  | 
Amateurs  against  the  Professor,  who  is  not,  however, 
without  his  share  of  misdemeanour.  lie  enters  into 
'he  mu.sical  CO  partnership  with  a  profound  contempt 


bility,  and  last  not  least,  of  utility. 


The  term  Or^anul  may,  in  strictness  of  speech,  be 


which  influence  gives  them  over  the  fortunes  of  the  *^'>r  the  acquirements  of  his  coadjutors,  (unless  they  applied  to  any  masterly  performer  on  the  organ,  but 
Professor.  Perhaps  both  may  be  benefitted  by  an  ex  happen  to  be  hi«  own  scholars,)  and  with  a  determin-  '*•  common  acceptation  signifies  a  professor  ofrau- 
position  of  the  grounds  of  their  disagreement.  ation  to  employ  diem  to  his  own  purposes.  If  he  ad-  who  holds  the  office  of  organul  to  some  cathedral, 

Amateurs  universally  believe,  that  whatsoever  en-  ministers  to  vanity,  he  expects  to  mould  the  Amateur  parochial  church,  or  chapel,  or  is  the  deputy  of  a 
courages  and  propagates  a  love  of  music  is  beneficial  into  a  staunch  adherent  to  all  l.is  interests,  and  into  a  person  so  appointed; 

to  the  Professor;  and  under  this  view  of  the  subject  powerful  agent  in  all  his  cabals;  he  previously  deter-  •*>  fl"*  metropolis,  the  paucity  of  this  descriptioi 
they  consider  themselves  iully  entitled  to  the  best  mines  to  use  the  acquaintance  or  the  friendship  to  musicians  is  yery  apparent,  the  situations  and 

services  the  Professor  can  render  to  their  plans  for  which  he  attains,  to  press  purse  and  person  into  the  plsces  for  professional  people  of  this  class,  are  eti- 
tbe  perforuiuuce  of  Concerts  or  Oratorios.  Where,  service  of  his  concerts,  and  in  recommendation  to  pu.  dently  increasing  the  high  salaries  obtained,we  think 
ever  such  performances  occur,  the  Professor  it  nomi-  pil*  t  in  short,  completely  to  turn  the  Amateur  to  ac-  ought  to  induce  the  candidates  to  qualify  themselvei 
nally  a  king,  while  the  Amateur  really  it  ••  viceroy  count,  and  bitterly  indeed  does  he  feel  and  resent  the  in  a  pr#;jer  »winnfr,  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  occur, 
over  him.”  The  professor’s  notions  of  place,  preCe.  slightest  supposed  deviation  from  any  particular  in  with  more  credit  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
dency,  taste,  and  science,  are  all  made  to  stoop  to  a  which  his  interest  or  his  personal  importance  is  involv  fession. 

subserviency  to  the  display  which  the  Amateur  is  anx-  R  «  with  these  views  that  he  submits  to  the  An  organist  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  nei- 
loiis  to  make  o  his  own  [>owers.  If  the  latter  be  even  drudgery  of  a8si<tiiig  in  exhibitions  which  he  most  ther  the  time  nor  place  is  suitable  for  exhibiting  bb 
conscious  of  inferiority,  there  is  in  his  mind  an  uni  commonly  despises,  which,  in  his  heart,  he  regards  as  powers  of  execution  ;  and  that  the  congregation  hare 
yersal  salvo  to  his  reputation  against  all  failures  in  a  many  deductions  from  the  profit  that  he  mi^ht  not  assembled  to  be  entertained  with  his  feats-  Tks 
single  sentence—”  music  is  not  the  sole  business,  but  *'“‘*'*®  performances,  and  as  drawbacks  up-  exci  Hence  of  an  organ  consists  in  his  making  the  in- 

the  casual  amusement  of  my  life  ;”  and  armed  in  this  o"  ”wn  reputation  as  an  artist  or  a  conductor.  Id  strument  subservient  and  conducive  to  the  purpoiei 
panoply,  he  takes  his  station  in  the  very  front  rank  of  ^’'W  words,  he  loathes  the  Amateur  as  far  as  music  is  of  devotion.  None  but  a  master  can  do  this.  As 
the  battle.  He  moreover  neither  suspects  nor  intends  concerned,  and  he  Ioatht»%ii*  the  more,  because  of  ordinary  performer  may  play  surprising  tricks,  and 
any  infringement  upon  the  rights  or  the  feelings  of  the  necessity  he  labours  under  to  contribute  to  an  im-  shew  dexterity  in  reniiing  through  difficult  passages 
Brofeseor;  he  consideri  that  music  must  be  ever  de  portance  of  which  he  generally  imagines  himself  to  be  which  he  has  subdued  by  dint  of  previous  labor  and 
lightful  ;  and  not  having  very  nicely  examined,  support.  These,  Sir,  are  no  very  practice.  But  Ae  must  have  taste  and  jiidgmanf, 

thoiuht  it  at  all  necessary  to  lay  down  very  exactly  the  portraits ;  but  the  general  likeness  will  be  who  can  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  instrument,  and 

teason  and  rule  of  hit  conduct,  he  proceeda  upon  the  recogiiixed,  and  if  they  are  not  relished,  it  will  be  be*  apply  them  with  propriety  and  effect  to  the  aerioue 
principle  without  ditcovtTing  it,  that  the  exhibition  cause  they  do  not  flatter  ness  of  the  occasion. 

is  e-tablishid  lor  his  own  gratificatiiMi,  and  the  Pro.  ~ .  -  The  organ  should  ever  preserve  its  dignity,  andoi 

N*ssor  hound  to  administer  to  it  with  all  the  energy  he  OH  mumcal  LDUCatiOH.  no  account  issue  light  and  pointed  movements  whick 

a  master  ot  The  Amateur  never  reflects  for  a  mo-  Continued.  draw  the  attention  of  the  congregation  and  «• 

ment  that  the  playing  or  the  singing  which  enchants  In  conclusion.  I  come  at  last  to  that  sterling  good  dnee  them  to  carry  home,  n  4  the  serious  sentimenti 

him,  and  to  witicb  h«  comes  fresh  in  the  hopes  of  to  be  derived  from  musical  education,  which  as  it  is  which  the  service  should  impress,  but  some  very 

praise  and  enjoyment,  have  been  the  toilsome  occu  above  all  price,  ”  is  the  concomitant  of  a  genuine  pretty  air  which  the  organist  has  been  so  good  as  ti 

pation  of  the  musician  during  all  the  lung  hour*  am!  love  of  the  art  alone.”  This  chiefest  attribute  be-  entertain  them  with. 

days  of  the  week  ;  that  the  ears  aud  the  judgment  Of  longs  not  to  music  only,  but  ought  to  be  the  first  con-  In  Europe,  in  order  to  preclude  all  partiality  i* 
(he  Prufessur  are  both  poliihed  and  indurated  by  th<  sideration  in  every  part  of  a  well-regulated  plan  for  candidates,  professors  are  appointed  to  judge  of  tbeir 
,ame  pruceis  ;  and  that  generally  speaking,  he  is  the  formation  of  youthful  huhi’s.  The  most  valuable  qualifications,  who  are  not  allowed  to  know  *ko  ; 
wearied  and  disgusted  at  the  want  of  change  or  at  the  end  of  education  is  that  dcpendenc*  upon  ourselves,  played  until  they  had  given  tbeit  opinion  of  asek  i 
defkieucies  of  his  Amateur  cooipauiont.  But  w'/iupor-i  anch  that  independence  of  others,  which  a  conscious  performance,.  i 


J 


EUTERPEIAB  :  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE 


FOR  iHK  EU  I'tRPeiAU 


FROM  MR».  COOITIVC,  AKD  CO.  sight  of  our  monitors ;  but  still  the  dmljr  converse  o 

8  an  enlightened  and  amiable  mind  drops  a  seed  o 

The  daily  employment  of  a  young  lady's  intellec-  tenderness  and  compunction  in  our  bosoms,  oftei 
tual  powers  in  tbe  pursuits  of  literature,  like  the  con-  unheeded  at  first,  and  which  expands  only  in  the  ab 


14.  Extravagant  compliments  are  invariably  heart-  tongue  and  lips ;  lovers  on  the  contrary,  converse 
less,  as  base  coin  is  always  showy.  with  the  eyes,  with  the  forehead,  the  whole  face.nay 

Friendly  admonitions  are  often  unwelcome  and  even  with  the  handi'.  A  timid  lover  has  perhaps  ne> 
frequently  disregarded;  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  vi  r  yet  opened  his  innuth;bi)t  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
and  in  the  intoxication  of  enjoy mcnt,  we  shun  the  hand  has  betrayed  his  he^rt  to  the  beloved  object. — 
sight  of  our  monitors;  but  still  the  daily  converse  of  When  a  lady  pulls  off  her  glove,  and  displays  a  deli- 
an  enlightened  and  amiable  mind  drops  a  seed  of  cate,  white,  finely  shaped  hand,  this  hand  speaks  in 
tenderness  and  compunction  in  our  bosoms,  often  behalf  of  all  the  charms  which  its  owner  conceals. — 


tual  powers  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  like  the  con-  unheeded  at  first,  and  which  expands  only  in  the  ab-  As  loudly  does  an  ugly,  witheretl  hand  speak,  and 
slant  motion  to  which  the  stream  owes  its  limpidity,  ‘^hce  of  our  Mentor  ;  like  corn,  which  can  only  be-  warn,and  preach  as  it  were  against  d.-sire.  It  is  fre- 
preserves  tbe  purity  of  her  m'nd  and  tbe  innocence  K'h  to  germinate  whi  n  screened  from  the  rays  of  that  quently  the  case,  that  the  hands  bear  favourable  or 
•f  her  conduct.  sun,  which  is  the  primitive  source  of  its  life  and  unfavourable  testimony  to  the  character  of  those  to 


•f  her  conduct.  sun,  which  is  the  primitive  source  of  its  life  and  unfavourable  testimony  to  the  character  of  those  to 

9.  Much  of  the  misery  in  the  world  arises  from  growth.  whom  they  belong.  Impudent  hands,  for  example, 

neglecting  to  cultivate  the  domestic  affections  :  holy  the  portrait  of  a  young  >hat  speak  too  plainly  to  a  pretty  female,  announce* 

writ  commands  us  to  honor  our  father  and  mother,  gentleman  which  would  belter  please  a  mother  to  lewdness  ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  hands  of 
and  the  sweetest  blossoms  of  earthly  happiness  ore  "•‘'"ible  than  the  following  ;— Combin-  the  pretty  female  give  tbe  owner  of  these  i>opudent 


those  which  bloom  within  the  gar'^eii  of  our  iioine 
establishment  ;  those  therefore  who  sedulously  crush 
and  eradicate  the  first  shoots  of  native  attachments, 
and  cover  the  spots  left  bare  with  exotics  lOon  dis 
cover  the  sickliness  and  early  decay  of  artificial  vc 
getation,and  regret  the  lots  of  those  vigorous  indigen 
ous  plants,  which  Were  sacrificed  to  the  novelties  ul 
fancy  or  the  pride  of  transitory  exhibition. 

10.  How  strange  a  thing  is  man's  destiny  !  how 
variously  seem  contrasted  its  most  proximate  vicissi¬ 
tudes, and  yet  how  intimately  linked  its  furthest  inci 
dents  ;  by  how  m,tny  anterior  minute  and  hidden 


have  her  son  resemble  than  the  following  ;— Combin-  the  pretty  female  give  tbe  owner  of  these  i»opudent 
idg  gentleness  with  spirit,  and  modesty  with  noble  bands  a  smart  box  on  t!ie  ear,  they  indicate  virtue 
pride,  his  mind  displayed  the  cultivation  of  the  col-  and  morality.  Those  hands  of  a  lover,  which  at  the 
lege  and  the  graces  of  a  court ;  and  abhorring  the  first  interview  do  nothing  but  twirl  a  hat,  shew  bash- 
libertinisiii  in  vogue  among  his  companions,  and  con  '  fulness  and  respectful  timidity  ;  but  those  which  de 
deiuniiig  the  sacrifice  they  made  of  lasting  affections  nothing  at  all,  anitoiince  indolence, 
o  transient  enjoy  meats, he  proposes  to  himself  to  fol-  When  two  hands,  wliose  owners  belong  to  differ- 


low  his  Sire's  virtuous  example. 


roR  THE  ECTBRPEIAB. 
FROM  BROTflEK  Jilf's  JOUKKAL. 


I  ent  sexes,  coidially  press  each  other,  they  speak  at 
I  that  moment  so  much  that  it  would  require  a  volume 
I  to  express  it  all  in  wards  ;  their  hearts  start  into  their 
fingers,  and  every  finger  is  transformed  into  a  tongue. 
In  this  manner  two  friends  silently  tell  each  other  the 


dents  ;  by  how  many  anterior  minute  and  hidden  |  present  age  has  the  pre-eminence  of  being  affectionate  things. 

agencies  is  often  irresistably  produced  the  last  and  1  ®  humane  regard  to  |  Often  wUn  two  lovers  are  annoyed  by  the  pres, 

lole  ostensible  cause  of  the  weightiest  esents  •  how  sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  mankind  :  of  which  “  rigid  mother  or  guardian,  they  secretly 

entirely  is  the  will  that  seem*  spontaneously  to  urge  charitable  associations  are  standing  ®»ch  other’s  hands  and  these  whisper  to  each 

us  on,  an  unavoidable  offspring  of  circumstances  proofs.  It  is  also  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  ef-  other,  “What  a  pity  that  we  are  not  alone.” 

holly  independent  of  that  will!  And  ^  el  the  tin-  forts  and  suecess  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  The  language  of  the  eyes,so  highly  extolled  by  the 
towardnes*  of  our  disposition,  our  own  temper  ai.d  deaf  and  dumb,  those  amiable  beings  who  have  no  poets,  certainly  has  its  advantages,  but  yet  is  far  in. 
passions  often  give  fertility  to  otherwise  barren  cir-  roice  to  ask  for  information,  and  no  ears  through  language  of  the  hands.  In  tbe  dark  it 

cumstance^  which  wisdom  may  be  instilled.  The  language  of  the  *>®  ®'np>oy®d  at  all.  It  is  attended  to  be  sure 

11.  There  is  much  encouragement  for  modest  at-  eye,  well  understood  by  all  mankind,  communicates  noi«e  but  a  deaf  person  may  hear  if,  and  to 

jorance,  detestable  as  impudence,  its  real  name,  is  ;  sympatheiic  feelings  and  such  simple  ideas  as  that  nane  but  the  bliml  is  it  unintelligible  .  to  every  oner 
for  the  world  does  not  easily  give  a  stranger  credit  organ  is  intended  to  transmit  to  the  sensoriiim  ;  but  contrary,  who  can  only  half  see,  it  but  to* 

for  higher  claims  than  he  chuses  to  divulge,  but  i*  a  limited  portion  of  knowledge  only  is  derived  from  fcadily  betrays  itself. 

disposed  on  the  contrary,  to  indulge  a  m^n  desirous  the  sense  of  sight,  and  every  other  substitute  for  Ian-  'll*  ventures  or  t  e  time  to  grasp 

af  remaining  in  the  back  ground  to  the  utmost  of  his  guage  is  useful.  In  my  desultory  reading  this  even-  j  hand  o  his  c  nner,  s  ®  '*** 

wishes.  ing  I  met  with  an  ingenious  essay  upon  the  use  of  the  j  *'**''*  **  as  to  say,  ave  no  eart  or  you 

12  Many  ladies  look  down  with  pity  on  Lord  Erskine;  hands,  which  affords  many  hin*s,  serviceable  to  those  ,  ~|**' *^*  suffers  it,  which  u  the  same  as  if  she  said. 


wishes.  iiig  I  met  with  an  ingenious  essay  upon  the  use  of  the  j 

12  Many  ladies  look  down  with  pity  on  Lord  Erskine;  hands,  which  affords  many  hin*s,  serviceable  to  those  [  , 

with  all  hit  splendid  talent*,  he  has  yielded  to  the  who  are  interested  in  multiplying  the  channels  of  e  w  om  permit  to  tone  my  an  may  ope 

,  »  i-  -1-  -  •  .  .1  •  •  -  r  •  j  -  1  j  I  L  also  to  touch  my  heart.”  In  lovers’  quarrels  indeed 

superior  ascendency  of  hii  wife  ;  irresistably  imiiel  communication  from  mind  td  mind,  and  I  have  or-  ^ 

jj  •»  .  ./-!•  the  hand  is  withdrawn  to  express  anger,uut  soon  e*- 

kd  to  a  Gretna  Green  match,  disguised  in  womans  dered  my  amanuensis  to  copy  it  into  my  port  folio.  ...  . 


apparel!  afterwards  jealous  as  a  Spaniard,  hastening  The  original  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  KutiI- 
to  doctor*  commons  for  a  divorce  ;  and  finally  en-  bde. 

tcring  on  the  records  of  the  court  his  conviction  of  ‘*lt  has  been  rpmarked,whether  truly  or  not  Heave 
his  wife’s  innocence  !  Notwithstanding  all  this, ’^he  physiologists  to  decide,  that  as  coincidence  of  char 
•ingle  cloud  which  dim*  the  aettiiig  sun  cannot  pro-  aclert  unites  souls  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  so 


....  ,  r  ..  teiwled  again  in  token  of  reconciliation, 

i  onginal  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  KutiI- 

Who  can  tell  all  that  is  sail!  by  the  hand,  whick 

It  has  been  remarked,whelher  truly  or  not  I  leave  another  is  conveying  to  the  lips  to  have  a  kiss  im- 

*  I  .  ^  ^  j  -  ,  .s  .  .  .j  -  .  printed  upon  it  ?  ThU  is  don^  titter  slowlj  or  has-^ 

sioloi^ists  to  decide,  that  as  coincidence  of  char  ^  ^ 

.r.nn;i«  .nnU  Sn  ih.  bond,  nf  frJ.nd.hln  t ily,  either  with  trembling  or  boldly,  and  express** 


dace  forgetfulness  of  the  many  hours  during  which  it  bodies  receive  the  most  lively  pleasure,  when  ij,,.  j  '  n*"  ^nre. 


•bi'd  its  iindimiiii*hed  radiance.”  corresponding  parts  of  each  come  in  contact  with  i 

13.  The  choice  of  company  is  often  left  improp-  one  another ;  that  the  eye,  for  instance,  delights 
trly  to  children  themselves,  and  is  often  the  fniinda-  most  to  meet  the  eye,  the  hand  to  grasp  the  hirnd, 
tion  of  their  ruin.  Parents  should  be  more  solicitous  the  lips  to  pres*  the  lips.  &c.  This  observation  may 


•bout  their  daughter’s  conduct  in  this  particular, 
for  it  is  true,  as  an  elegant  writer  observes,  that  in 


l>e  pregnant  with  unexpected  results ;  it  may  per- 


Two  hands  are  folded  together  ;  their  owner  pray* 
— the  folded  hands  are  raised  :  he  solicits  something. 
— they  are  nibbed  one  against  the  other  :  h*  it  iia> 
phtn-nt.  In  many  cases  this  language  doe*  not  re- 
juin-  the  whole  hand  ra  few  fingers,  or  even  a  single 


the  exuberance  of  life’s  early  spring,  the  holy  tie*  of  dympathy  and  antipathy  :  let  it  for  the  present  con- 
friendship  strike  root  too  deeply  in  the  *ouI,  and  en-  duct  us  to  the  subject  of  conversing  by  means  of  th* 
twine  themselves  loo  closely  round  every  fibre  of  the  fiauds.  | 

brsrt,  to  be  enfeebled  or  broken  by  later  aeparalioii-  lu  love,  it  is  well  known,  every  thing  is  eccentric 


haps  afford  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  j  bt  ing  sufficient  to  make  themselves  understood.. 


The  raised  finger  threatens,  when  bent  it  beckousy. 
when  ext  nded  it  points.  Two  fingers  produc*  th*- 
.-nap,  a  sign  of  contempt  and  defiance. 

Th*  hand  gives,  the  hand  receives :  both  speak; 


•f  storms.  The  intimacies  of  that  happy  epoch,  as  |  every  word  a  mjtterv,every  little  assurance  an  oath  j  aloud.  The  first  in  particular  proves  the  goodnes*  of 


fb*y  pceceite,  also  tutvive  aU.  iatAseated  voaoexions 
•f  B  ataturer  age. 


evety  little  uiitriith  a  perjury.  Ordinary  people  can 
only  epeak.  by  opening  theie  mouths,  and  moving  tbe 


leartof  the  giver,  as  well  as  the  merit  oflh’ iwceiven.- 
I’he  hand  likewise  censures  by  a  repulsive  motjo*». 


78  EU TKUPEIAO  :  OR.  MUSICAE  INTEEEIGENCEU,  AND  LAD'E?"  GAZETTE. 


A  fingtr  placed  upon  the  lips  iuciilcutcs  discretion 
The  ancients  represented  the  god  of  silence  in  thi^- 
attit’ule.  How  they  have  represented  V'enus,  everv 
body  knows :  the  hands  of  the  goddess  say,  “  I  am 
bashful,”  'I'he  Graces  take  each  other  by  the  han.li 
as  much  as  to  say,  ”  We  ought  to  be  indivi«ible,'’ — 
Two  bands  firmly  grasping  each  other  are  the  symbol 
of  fidelity,  'i  he  clenched  fist  bespeaks  rage  and  re* 
▼enge — the  hollowed  hand  implores  alms — the  hand 
iaid  upon  the  heart  protests — the  hand  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  thinks — the  hand  behind  the  ear  expresses  dif¬ 
ficulties — the  fore  finger  of  one  hand  laid  across  that 
of  the  other,  speaks  the  language  of  scorn  and  ma 
licious  joy — the  point  of  the  fore-finger  pressed  against 
the  point  of  the  thumb,  and  then  whipped  to  the  nose, 
is  the  language  of  the  profoundest  contempt. 

In  a  word,  there  is  scarcely  a  sentiment  which  the 
band  is  not  capable  of  expressing,  and  it  not  onlj 
nompletely  supplies  the  place  of  the  month  in  speak, 
ng,  but  al«o,  though  rather  imperfectly,  in  kissing, 
for  when  the  lips  cannot  approach  the  beloved  ob¬ 
ject,  the  baud  throws  kisses  to  her. 


FOR  THE  KCTERPEIAD. 

lERlES.OF  LETTERS  FROM  A  GENTLEMAN  To  A 
LADY.  Letter  8, 

Man  is  pl.'iced  in  the  world  abounding  in  evils,  and 
beset  with  dangers  from  liis  cradle  to  Lis  grave  ;  he 
has  to  struggle  with  impediments  to  virtue,  and  for. 
roidable  obstacles  to  virtue  and  happiness,  and  what 
is  to  support  him  under  the  weight  of  sorrow,  and  to 
enable  him  to  endure  the  burden  of  his  toil?  what  but 
bis  understanding — he  is  made  up  of  matter  and  mind 
'  the  one  a  mere  clod  of  the  valley,  perishable  and  has¬ 
tening  to  decay,  the  other  iiidestriictable,  ever  active, 
eternal. — Take  the  mind  from  the  body,  and  there  re 
mains  nought  but  a  gross  material  substance  capable 
of  no  higher  enjoyments,  than  are  the  brutes  that 
perish,  merely  animal,  wholly  seiiseal.  If  then,  felu 
ity  depends  al  together  upon  the  mind,  the  capabiliti' 

®f  felicity  must  be  increased  as  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  expanded.  This  great  and  important 
truth,  should  be  ever  souudiiig  iu  your  ears,  and  en¬ 
graven  on  the  tablet  of  your  hearts. 

Daughters  ol  Eve,  for  from  your  examples,  and 
your  exertions  alone  can- we  hope  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  coniidion  of  the  human  race,  b}-  the  more  gen 
eral  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of  triitli,  became  we 
receive  the  first  rudiments  of  iii« 'ruction  from  your 
lips.  Yon  must  lead  your  minds  to  soar  above  tin 
coniines  of  mortality,  and  teach  ns  iu  know  that  we 
were  placed  upon  this  stage  of  exi-steiice  to  do  all  Ibt 
active  good  in  onr  power  here,  and  tit  ouiselves  lor  uii 
eternity  of  happiness  to  come,  and  that  these  great 
ends  cun  only  be  accomi'ltsherl  ny  cherishing  the  vir 
tues  of  the  hear*,  and  cuilivuting  the  pow  ers  of  th< 
mind,  that  by  these  means  and  tlie>-e  alni.e,  we  can 
disarm  the  world  of  its  (er.ors,  and  alleviate  the  mis 
erics  of  human  life. 

Considiring  tl'at  the  treatment  of  the  female  sex  is 
the  only  gut:e  of  civiiixjtioii,  I  shall  shortly  endeavour 
to  shew  and  prove,  that  in  firoportion  as  men  have 
emerged  from  savage  burb.irity  into  something  like 
cultivated  society,  the  women  have  bci  ii  less  harshly 
And  injuriously  treated,  although  we  have  not  yet 
leartied  to  amend  our  hearts  and  refine  oar  manners, 


so  as  to  emancipate  them  from  slavery,  by  giving  them 
the  only  means  of  freedom  and  of  power,  an  enlight¬ 
ened  understanding.  Man,  in  what  is  called  a  stale 
of  nature,  that  is,  before  he  has  made  any  advances 
towards  civil  society,  is  necessiated  to  obtain  Lis  pre¬ 
carious  means  of  existence  by  the  laborious  and  pain¬ 
ful  exertion  of  his  boily,  and  having  neither  self  nega- 
lion  nor  foresight  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  lay  up 
provisions  for  the  supply  of  future  wants,  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  day  only  aw’akens  him  to  a  repetition  of  toil, 
•nd  renovation  of  fatigue,  but  a  life  consumed  in  the 
iiltemations  of  hunger  and  of  repletion,  affords  but 
little  time,  and  allows  but  little  opppr*unitv  for  cher¬ 
ishing  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  cullivatiiig  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  yet  on  the  expansion  of  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  the  mind,  and  the  ealliiig  into  play  the  finer 
sensations  of  the  heart,  depends  the  will  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  perceiving  and  admiring  the  exquisite  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  female  sex. 

The  human  mind  must  be  altogether  free  from  the 
necessity  of  constantly  attending  to  the  cares  of  rais 
ing  the  means  of  existence,  of  consuming  the  greatest 
portion  of  its  time  in  providing  for  the  day  that  is 
passing  over  it,  as  it  cannot  be  capable  of  entertaiuiiig 
those  refined  and  heavenly  sensations,  which  are  th>' 
parents  of  virtue,  and  give  man  a  fortaste  of  Paradis 
on  earth.  Indeed  such  feelings  would  be  a  continued 
curse,  and  would  exist  only  to  be  wounded  everv 
moment  by  all  the  surrounding  objects. — Worn*  ii 
then  in  such  a  slate  being  slaves,  can  neither  impart 
or  receive  ought  o(felicit>,  ihe  mere  brutality  of  sen 
sual  gratiticatioo  is  their  highest  pleasure,  thsy  cannot 
rise  to  the  loftier  and  more  rapturous  enjov  lueut  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  mind,  for  they  know  tin  m  not,  and 
this  holds  equally  true  among  the  ignorant  and  em. 
brutified  in  every  age  of  inciety  ;  where  the  under¬ 
standing  is  not  enlightened  we  see  that  the  female  sex 
is  equally  removed  from  the  possibility  of  mounting  to 
the  more  extatic  and  pure  delight,  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  iu  the  most  h«rb&roll^  nations. 

Savages  make  women  beas'a  of  burden,  make  them 
perform  all  the  drudgery  to  which  a  warrior  and  a 
hunter  deem  it  a  degreilation  for  biniseli  to  stoop, 
hence  chastity  and  modesty  the  two  great  bulwarks 
of  female  loveliness  and  honour  are  altovelher  disre- 
irarded  by  savages.  Marriage  with  them  is  uu  saersd 
institution  appointed  tor  the  defence  and  protection 
of  a  helpless  and  much  siifiering  itx.  In  this  state  of 
soi'ietj,  a  woman  finds  nut  in  a  hiisbi  iid  a  guardian 
of  her  honour,  one  that  will  soothe  her  pangs  and  btr 
paint,  her  sorrow  s  share  and  make  tht  m  It  ss  :  she  has 
no  one  to  whom  she  may  pour  out  her  romplaintt  or 
lay  open  her  griefs,  for  he  that  would  hear,  should 
succour  and  redress,  he  it  the  lource  of  all. 


From  ihe  London 

OLD  SIAlO't  DIARY. 


Booki  which  profett  to  teach  the  law  of  nationi 
should  ever  he  received  by  tociety  with  gratitude  and 
applause  ;  for  nations  may  be  prop,  ily  taid  to  have 
no  appeal  hut  to  those  books,  wbeu  piivate  conscience 
fails  to  direct  them.  Soch  performances  increase 
every  bond  in  the  society  of  states.  Kquitable  laws 
laid  down  by  ptii,  toploTs,  without  partiality,  and 
without  fear,  serve  as  o['en  reproach  to  those  nations 
who,  neglecting  justice,  have  recourse  to  arms:  thev 
second  the  coMiplainis  of  the  op{  ressed,  and  give  might 
to  ratioOul  recrimination. 


yrs. 

15  Anxious  for  coming  out,  and  the  attention  of  the 

men. 

16  Begins  to  have  some  idea  of  the  tender  passion. 

17  Talks  of  love  in  a  cottage,  and  diiiuteresl  ed  af¬ 

fection. 

18  Fancies  herself  in  love  with  some  handsome  man 

who  has  fluttered  her. 

19  Is  a  little  more  difficult  in  consequence  of  being 

noticed. 

to  Commences  fashionable  and  dashes. 

21  Still  more  confidence  in  her  own  attractions,  and 

expects  a  brilliant  establishment. 

22  Refuses  a  good  offer  because  he  is  not  a  man  of 

fashion. 

23  Flirts  with  every  young  man  she  meets. 

24  Wonders  she  is  not  .-narried. 

25  Bather  n.ore  circumspect  in  her  conduct. 

26  Begins  to  think  a  large  fortune  not  quite  so  indit- 

ptn-able. 

27  Prefers  the  company  of  rational  men  to  flirting. 

28  Wishes  to  be  married  in  a  quite  way  with  a  com* 

fortuble  income. 

29  Almost  despairs  of  entering  the  married  state. 

30  Rather  ftarfiil  of  being  r.«li<  d  an  old  maid. 

31  An  additional  love  of  dress. 

32  Professes  to  dislike  balls,  finding  it  difficult  to  get 

good  partners. 

33  Wonders  how  men  can  leave  the  society  of  sensi* 

hie  women  to  flirt  with  chits. 

34  Affects  good  humour  in  her  conversation  with  men. 

35  Js-aloiis  of  the  praises  of  women. 

36  Qiisiirids  with  her  friend  who  hut  lately  been  maN 

ried. 

37  Thinks  herself  slighted  in  society. 

38  Likes  talking  of  her  acquaintance  who  are  married 

unfortunately,  and  finds  consolation  in  their 
misfoi  tunes. 

39  III  nature  inert  a*e8. 

40  V'e/y  mi  ddling  and  cfficioua.  N.  B.  A  growing 

iwnchant. 

41  If  rich,  a«  a  d'-mier  resort,  makes  love  to  a  young 

n.an  without  fortune. 

42  .^ot  siiccet'ding  rails  againat  the  sex. 

43  Partialiti  for  cards  and  scandal  commencet. 

44  Severe  against  the  manners  of  the  age. 

45  i**roiig  |)re(lilecti«ns  for  the  parson  of  the  parish. 

46  Enraged  at  his  desertion. 

47  Becomes  desponding,  and  takes  snuff. 

48  Turns  all  her  sensibility  to  cats  and  dogs. 

49  Adopts  a  dept  ndent  relation  to  attend  on  dogs. 

50  Bectioie-  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  vents  il 

her  ill  humour  on  this  unfortunate  relation. 

OR  MARRIAGE. 

L>et  the  good  man  for  nuptial  rights  design'd, 

,  Turn  over  every  |iage  of  woman  kind  ; 

Mark  every  sense,  ..ii<  how  the  readings  vary, 

And  when  he's  read  them  through-— why  let  hia 
marry. 

WOMAN. 

A  woman  whose  rulin  pvs  n  u  not  vanit/i  is*** 
pec.or  to  an;  man  of  equal  faculties. 
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A  BACUEI.0R'|  THBRMOMRIER. 

16  Incipient  palpitation*  fowa'd*  the  joung  ladies^ 

17  Blushing  and  confusion  in  conversing  with  them. 

18  Confidence  in  couTtfsing  with  them  much  in¬ 

ert  ased. 

19  Angry,  if  treated  by  them  as  a  boy. 

50  Very  conscious  of  his  own  claims  and  manliness. 

51  A  looking  gh'iss,  indispeusable  in  his  room  to  ad 

mire  himself. 

52  Insufferable  puppyism.  , 

53  rhinki  no  woman  goo.i  enough  for  him. 

54  Caught  upawares  by  ths  snares  of  Cupid. 

56  The  connexion  broken  off,  from  self  conceit  on 
his  part. 

Sl»  Con  liicts  himself  with  much  super.ority  towards 
he'. 

57  Pays  his  addresses  to  another  Lady,  not  without 

hope  of  mortifying  the  first. 

58  Mortified  and  frantic  at  being  refused. 

59  Hails  against  the  fair  sex  in  general. 

3U  iMuro>-e  and  out  of  humour  in  all  conversations  on 
matrimony. 

31  Contemplates  matrimony  more  under  the  influence 

of  iiitf  rf  st  than  formerly. 

32  Cousideis  personal  beauty  in  a  wife  not  to  indis¬ 

pensable  at  forme  rly- 

33  Still  retains  a  high  opinion  of  hi*  attractions  as  a 

hii  band. 

34  CoA-eipu  Idly  lias  no  idea  but  he  may  still  marry 

a  rliii:ki'n. 

55  h  alls  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  sev<nteen, 

Jij  All  derii'er  desespoir — anotln  r  reln^ul. 

37  indulges  in  every  kind  of  dissipation. 

38  Shii'is  llo  best  part  ol  the  female  sex. 

39  Siitrers  murh  remorse  and  mortification  in  so  doings 

40  A  Ire  h  budding  of  matrimonial  ideas,  but  no 

spring  shoots. 

41  A  nice  young  widow  perplexes  him. 

42  Ventures  to  address  her  with  raised  sensations  of 

love. 

43  Interest  prevails,  which  causes  much  cautious  re 

flection. 

44  I'he  widow  jilts  him  being  cautious  at  himself. 

45  Become*  every  day  more  averse  to  the  fair  -ex. 

4U  Becomes  gouty,  and  nervous  symptoms  begin  to 

appear. 

47  Fears  what  may  become  of  him  when  old  and  in* 

firm. 

48  Thinks  living  alone  irksome. 

49  Kesoivcs  to  have  a  prudent  young  woman  at 

housekeeper  and  companion. 

St)  A  nervous  affection  about  him,  and  frequent  at. 
tucks  of  the  gout. 

SI  Aluch  pleased  with  his  new  housekeeper  as  nurse. 
62  Begins  to  feel  tome  attachment  to  her. 

53  Mi«  pride  revolts  at  the  idea  of  marrying  her, 

SI  l>  ill  great  distress  how  to  act. 

Si  t'oiiipletely  under  her  influence,  and  very  mi»era*, 
ble 

56  ‘daily  painful  rhoiights  about  parting  with  her, 

57  Slie  n  fuses  to  live  any  longer  with  him  solo. 

58  fJouty,  nervous,  and  billions  to  excess. 

59  Feels  »  r  ill,  send*  for  her  to  his  bedside, and  in¬ 

tend*  es,  uiising  her. 

50  Uiows  Tapi  lly  worse,  has  his  will  made  in  her 

Uvwur,  and  wakes  hit  exit* 


Commnnualtd  for  (he  En(erpe<ad. 
PERsEVERARCb  ;  UR,  THE  IXFAt.I.IBI.K  METHOD. 

A  'FA  LE. 

A  few  years  ago  there  lived,  and  still  live,  in  the 
vest  of  Kiisland  a  noble  family  of  the  name  of  Mor- 
liner.  'I’hey  were  lineally  descended  from  the  re- 
•  lowii' d  Mortimers  of  former  days,  and  the  present 
'ord  had  inherited  together  with  the  renown  and  am- 
le  pos.iessiotis  of  hi*  family,  no  inconsiderable  sbar*- 
>f  their  f>ride  and  /i-juVur.  At  the  time  when  this 
■  ale  comnienies,  the  young  lord  Con«tanliiie  Mor 
timer  hatl  returned  from  hi*  travels  on  the  continent 
without  having  sacrificed  his  heart  or  his  princif  les 
on  the  altars  of  foreign  beauty  and  dissipation.  'I'his 
is  the  more  extraordinary  at  he  had  flown  to  Italy 
with  the  most  romantic  notions  of  ideal  be.  iity,  and 
with  two  companions  which  somefimes  cause  no  smat? 
(rouble  to  youth,  a  wr-rm  heart  and  a  glow  ing  fancy . 
'lich,  yourg  and  of  di-iingnished  rank,  he  had  other 
qualities,  which  if  they  do  not  alway.s  ensure  hue, 
let  make  the  possessor  very  amiable.  Liberal,  hu¬ 
mane.  gay,  and  animated,  he  was  a  considerable  f 
>oii»i  with  both  old  and  young,  when  it  was  his  for- 
•i,ne  to  vield  up  to  the  chani.s  of  the  innocent  and 
rural  (’.'aroliur .  the  heart  he  had  preserved  unsubdued 
by  the  wi  1.1  >g  fascinations  of  Italian  beauty.  Car¬ 
oline  had  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  hut  she  was  em- 
le.'Ttlj  gifted  with  the  more  alluring  possession*  of 
iruth  and  beauty.  It  w.s  deiightliil  to  see  her  light 
au't  symnietrical  figure  gliding  down  the  maxv  dance 
at  one  of  the  rustic  hall*  which  ar<'  u.‘iial  in  England 
on  the  tntraiice  of  the  rbeerfiil  'lay,  when  (he  lord 
of  the  fair  manor  doe*  not  hesitate  to  join  in  the 
ports  of  (l)ose  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  all  is  hon- 
't  gaiety  ;.nd  coiitent.  The  fatlu  r  of  Caroline  wa* 
I  ron«id«  r..ble  fariui  r  on  the  esta'.e  of  lord  Mortimer; 
ind  rt  W.1S  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to  that  his 
lordship  6r>(  saw  the  lovely  Caroline.  F.ver  an  en- 
•i  iisiaslic  adniiri  r  of  beauty,  his  heart  did  instant 
h  .uage  to  her  charms  ;  he  danced  with  her.and  as  her 
delicate  feet  ptrped  froni  beneath  the  graceful  dra¬ 
pery  which  could  not  disguise  the  sup  rior  grace  of 
her  figure,  he  sighed  to  think  that  all  the  ideal  charm 
of  perfect  beauty,  which  hi*  rictily  stored  classical 
mind  had  led  to  expect  in  Italian  end  Grecian  forms 
was  here  realised  in  an  English  country  girl  !  But 
this  was  only  a  iiionientary  feeling,  arwl  was  rapidly 
succeeded  by  a  glow  of  pleasure  (hat  he  had  before 
him,  and  almost  at  his  cotumand,  the  fair  one  that 
had  thus  enchanted  l  im. 

«0  BE  C01VTI.VPBr. 

EPIGRAM. 

On  the  Soviet  and  llyron  can (rnre'-ty  reflecting  na- 
tnrr  and  rt. 

Byron  and  Bowles,  in  language  tart. 

Each  other  now  bespatter  all : — 

Hi*  lordship  U  a  Ch'lde  of  “  \rf,” 

While  Bowie’s  is  quite  a  “  Natural.’* 

AlfoTHER. 

On  Lord  Byron*  Oanu  at  Boirlt  in  antwer. 

No  more  “at/?#irV’  let  Byron  play. 

And  knock  the  /foicle”  about ; 

For  •’  iiotc/i”  has  fairly  won  the  day, 

And  ^  Bovi'd'^  h>j  lordship  eW  I 


h  PATK  S  l'REET. 

The  Subscriber  respectfully  begs  leave  to  inform  the 
Citiz  ns  of  Boston,  that  he  has  completed  two  views  of 
STArE--“TRS.»;T,  and  intends  to  publish  them  in  the 
course  of  a  fi  w  months  One  taken  from  the  Hat  st<  re 
of  Mr.  1).  Messenger,  jr.  looking  to  the  end  of  Ldng 
\Vharf,  the  others  from  the  mil  of  Kilby  street,  looking 
into  Cornhill,  including  (he  tJId  -State-house.  They 
w  ill  be  dedicated  to  the  citizens  of  Boston,  on  whose 
generosity  he  relies  fur  a  share  of  patronage  and 
support. 

JOSEPH  PARTRIDGF.. 

The  Plate*  will  be  engraved  by  Messrs  Annin  and 
Smith,  ill  a  snperi<T  style,  and  will  be  sold  at  $  S 
pair  plain,  and  8  coloured. 


A  CARD. 

DANCING  ACADEMY. 

'tn  D.  MM.f.EI’  informs  his  friend*  and  the  pub- 
.  lie,  that  he  h.is  formed  an  association  with  Mr. 
LABASirE.  who  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  order  in  his 
profession,  having  been  one  of  the  first  Dancers  of  the 
Opera  House  in  Paris,  as  well  as  teacher  of  the  seme 
art  to  the  Youth’s  of  the  first  rank  and  distinction  in 
'hat  city,  and  also  in  all  the  principle  cities  in  F  u- 
rope,  where  he  has  been  Master  of  Ballets,  and  first 
Dancer  at  their  Theatre*. 

Mr.  Mallet  flatters  himself  that  by  this  new  arrange* 
meiit,  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  public  the  most 
li  shinuable  and  best  style  of  Danciug  which  Europe 
call  afford 

i  he  Dancing  Room  will  be  kept  at  Mr.  Mallet’s, 
c(.nis-r  of  Central  Court,  N#.  1,  Newbury-Street. 
Days  of  '1  iiition  will  be  on  I'tiesdays  and  T  hursdays, 
from  3  in  the  afternoon  till  7,  for  young  ladies  and 
small  boys — from  7  to  9  o’clock  for  young  Gentle¬ 
men.  'Perms  of  tuition  will  be  $12  per  quarter,  and 
I'O  entrance  will  be  expected  of  those  who  have  been 
p  pits  of  Mr.  Mallet — $5  will  be  required  of  every 
new  Scholar  who  cannot  dance. 


A  CARD. 

R.  WHALF.,  professor  and  teacher  of  the  art 
of  Dancing,  hat  the  honor  to  inform  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  B<*ston,' that  his  summer  quarter 
will  commence  on  I  hursday  the  12th  instaot,  at  Con¬ 
cert  Hall. 

From  the  liberal  patronage  which  Mr.  W'.  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  of  the  first  families  in  town,  he 
flatters  himself,  that  his  uiocte  of  instruction  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  duties  of  his  school  has  not  been  over¬ 
looked.  He  again  takes  the  liberty  of  impressing 
upon  parents  and  guardians,  that  his  education  w  as 
begun  and  finished  under  the  most  accomplished  mas¬ 
ters  in  London  and  Pari*  ;  w  ith  Messrs.  Gardell, 
Diis’V’ille,  Le  Merrier,  Didelot.  tc.  ;  solely  designed 
for  private  teaching,  and  society  Dancing.  Mr.  VV.. 
has  since  dev  ted  himself  to  the  perfecting  his  pupilx 
in  the  ease,  elegance  and  dignity,  necessary  for  th* 
Ball  Room,  divested  ef  the  laxity  of  gesture  some- 
timeg  appertaining  to  the  stage. 

Mr.  VV.  is  hap).y  to  find,  that  the  much  admired 
frcottisli  dam  ing  introduced  by  him,  receives  it*  due 
share  of  approbation.  His  quarter  at  -Mrs.  Ford’* 
Academv,  Breed’s-hill,  Charlestown,  comm* lu-ed  a 
few  days  since. where, he  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
patronage  of  those  parents  and  guardians,  who  may 
hoiioi  him  with  their  countenance 

Perms,  $10  per  quarter,  $6  entrance,  payable  in 
advance  for  those  pupils  who  have  not  been  prerie"* 
iy  taught. 

FRANKLIN  MUSIC  WAREHOUSE, 

JVo.  2  “Milk  Street. 

J'ist  received.  Belles  without  Beaux,  a  new  OVet- 
t'lr  — Heart's  ease,  a  Rondo — Non  All  Ricordri— »■ 
P  drlck  O’Dermot — ’Tis  'I  hee  I  Love — My  nativ*. 
lam  gooil  night — Oh  Cruel — Auld  laiig  syne — Haat* 
awn,  idle  Time — with  a  variety  of  new  Waltses, 
Mui  hes  Dance*,  Rondos,  Jnr.— ^halloners  lostiuc- 
ti  »s  for  he  Piano  Forte;  Nicholsons  Beauties  for  the 
Fi  e,atti  Wraggs  Flut«  Preceptor,  an  improved  ed- 
iVoiu  JOHN  R.  PAJiKUa. 
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STANKAS. 

W rUtrn  the  day  after  the  Ball  at  -  Cottage. 

’Twas  evening,  and  ihe  torch  of  day 
Had  shed  its  last  expiring  light  ; 

Kor  Phoibe  yet,  with  modest  ray. 

Had  fir'd  the  silver  lamp  of  night — 

When  every  care  of  life  forgot. 

My  soul  with  Hope's  excitement  glowing, 

'Twas  mine  to  seek  the  happy  spot. 

And  drain  the  cup  with  Pleasure  flowing. 

Delightful  cottage  !  blest  -retreat  ! 

Of  beauty  sure  th»  fittest  seat ! 

Oh,  say  !  in  that  congenial  hour, 

What  charm  was  thine  ?  what  magic  pow'r 
Had'st  thou  o  chase  dull  thoughts  away, 

And  make  e'en  Plea*ure'a  sons  more  gay  ? 

Say,  was  it  in  thy  ample  hall. 

The  mantling  cup,  and  festive  ball — 

Thy  lonely  walks,  meand'ring  glades, 

Thy  leafy  arbours,  pleasing  shades — 

And  in  each  gift  that  bounteous  nature  pours 
In  rich  profusion  from  her  varied  stores  I 

Ah  !  no — Albeit,  I  deem  those  beauties  thine. 
Which  more  deserve  of  song  than  1  can  pay— 

It  was  in  sooth  because  they  ne'*ir  did  shine 
To  me  more  lovely  than  they  shone  that  day  ? 
And  what  I  saw  a  Paradise  did  seem. 

As  on  the  black*ey'd  Houris  still  I  gaz'd  ; 

And  well  nigh  doubled  as  it  were  a  dream. 

So  lost  in  joy  1  stood  !  so  fair  the  beauty  blaz'd  . 

Oh,  Heav'n  it  was  a  blissful  sight 
To  see  the  sparkling  eyes  that  night— 

Brighter  they  beam'd  with  rapture's  light 
Than  e’er  they  beam'd  before  ! 

And  there  are  beating  hearts,  I  ween. 

Shall  dearly  me  the  joyous  scene. 

And  many  a  breast  since  yester  e’en 
Has  known  sweet  Peace  no  more. 

There  was  a  Maid,  before  whose  eye 
Despairing  lovers,  lingering,  die— 

Or  still  are  doom’d  iii  vain  to  sigh 
For  joys  they  may  not  share  ; 

And  one  there  was  so  sy  lphlike  danc’d. 

And  from  her  eye  such  lightning  glanc'd, 

I  seem’d  as  one  amaz’d. entranc’d. 

And  gaz’d  upon  the  lair. 

Few  are  such  hours  of  joy  to  me  ? 

Yet  fraught  with  woe  the  soul  iciist  be, 

That,  ’mid  the  mirthful  rey.lry. 

Felt  not  a  dear  delight^ 

E’en  now  1  struggle,  but  in  vain. 

To  free  my  soul  from  Beauty’s  chain — 

Oh  !  give  me  back  my  heart  again. 

The  heart  I  lost  that  night  ! 

YORICK. 


TO  MISS  1.  H.  or  w. 

Ah  !  lovely  Ntmpii  !  aromnl  Ihy  nectar’d  lips, 
The  upidt  love  in  sprightly  iii  'od  to  play  ! 
“And  ever  and  anon  neciiriou'  sips,” 

The  honiid  dew  drop  from  ihv  dewy  spray. 
Oh  !  could  1  on  those  ruby  lips  iiu|>res8. 

One  /riTrn/,oiie  sincerely  g/reii  kiss  ; 

Or,  could  I  to  thy  beauteous  self  impart. 

The  •auso  of  grief  that  wounds  my  acliing  h»art! 


A  FRAUMEIIT  FROM  A  LAWYRK'a  PORT  FOLIU. 
Nay,  then  if  ladies  learn  the  iatr. 

Our  trade  is  disappearing  ! 

If  gentle  belles  grow  pleaders^  how 
Shall  we  obtain  a  hearing. 

From  year  to  year  our  courts  must  sit 
Without  one  long  vacation  ; 

The  wisest  of  us  would  want  wit 
To  answer  one  oration. 

And,  faith  to  look  and  listen  too. 

Will  be  too  great  a  peril— 

Chief  justices  again  must  sue. 

And  Chancellors  demur  still. 

Your  pleas  and  arguments  to  file, 

Too  hard  would  be  oui  duty  ; 

Who  would  shew  cause  against  a  smile. 

Or,  make  a  brief  of  beauty  ? 

Then  ••  (since  the  law  your  skill 
A  verdict  might  pronounce  wsllj 
If,  for  myself  I  plead  too  ill. 

Why  chuse  me  for  your  counsel. 

Perhaps  of  Jldrocatcs  like  me, 

’Tis  wise  to  b*:  the  chuser  ; 

For  whatsoe'er  I  irm  for  thee. 

Myself  mu«t  be  the  loser. 

To  win  thy  birthright  if  I  stand. 

Against  myself  Pm  pleading  ! 

If  thou  had'st  neither  wealth  nor  land. 
Mine  might  be  worth  thy  heeding. 

And  sboufd  I  lose  thy  cause,)  hou  know’st 
Thou  never  may’s!  be  poorer  ; 

Was  every  other  title  lost^ 

To  me  thou  hast  a  surer. 

Thou  canst  not  fee  me,  for  no  price 
Could  pay  the  zeal  that  stirs  me— 

Thy  gold  our  wit  and  logic  buys. 

But  not  a  soul  to  serve  thee. 

Since  I,  thy  advocate,  am  taught 
By  thee,  my  youngest  client  ; 

My  fees  for  judgment  shall  be  brought. 
And  thou  shall  give  advice  in't. 

Let  me  as  speetat  pleader  stand. 

Be  thoii  both  judge  and  juror  ; 

I  only  of  the  court  demand 
Reply  with  demurrer, 

/  claim  a  fair  estate  to  hold. 

That  hut  one  deed  can  sever, 

Untax'd,  unmortgug'’d  and  unsold^ 

And  shewn  for  purchase  never. 

Can  wits,  expert  to.find  a  flaw 
Conveyance  of  the  heart  doubt  ? 

That  freehold  owns  no  heir  at  law. 

The  next  of  kin  is  barred  out. 

By  deed  of  gift  complete  and  free 
To  hold  it  I  endeavour. 

Else  in  Love’s  cour-  o  f  chancery. 

I'll  lodge  the  estate  forever. 

Thee  if  mj  jud^e  disdains  my  plea. 

My  suit  shall  still  be  pendant  ; 

Grant  me  but  one  in  equity. 

I’ll  never  make  an  end  oo’t. 


TO  A  FIRS  rtv. 

Ope  thy  wings  of  burnish’d  gold. 

Dart  around  thy  fairy  light; 

Child  of  evening  !  oh  unfold 
All  thy  beauty  to  the  sight. 

Be  not  by  the  earth  controlled  ; 

Upward  wing  thy  joyful  flight. 

All  shall  then  thy  form  behold — 

All  shall  hail  thee  with  delight. 

Weep  not,  now  to  have  the  flower. 

Long  thy  absence  will  not  last  ; 

Sigh  not,  lor  each  evening  hour 
Soon,  oh  soon  is  past. 

Flowret !  for  him  do  not  mourn. 

Soon  again  with  thee  he'll  be  ; 

The  hour  that  marks  the  Sun’s  retun. 

Will  bring  thy  love  to  thee. 

Gaily  dost  thou  mount  on  high. 

And  thy  wings  appear  more  bright ; 

Like  the  stars  which  gem  the  sky. 

Glittering  on  the  veil  of  night. 

But  far  distant,  they  ate  blazing. 

Thy  mild  light  is  shining  nearer; 

Every  eye  on  thee  is  gazing — 

Thou  art  lovelier— thou  art  dearer. 

When  the  evening  shades  are  gone 
F.re  the  merry  sunbeams  play  : 

At  the  first  sweet  blush  of  morn. 

To  thy  flowret,  haste  away. 

Many  a  flower  is  gazing  now. 

At  thy  brilliant  light  above  ; 

Many  a  rose  is  warbling,  now, 

Hymns  to  thee,  its  Star  of  Love. 

MUZIO. 


POFTiCAL  LOTTERY-  •  Capital  Piizc ! 

The  following  advertisement  is  copied  from  a  New 
York  paper.  Mrs.  F.  it  the  fashionable  confectioner 
of  the  city. 

“To  Por/s— -Whereas  the  printed  mottos  which 
now  envelope  the  kisses  and  comfitures  that  are 
handed  about  at  parties  are  so  devoid  of  taste,  m 
iinpoetic  and  so  inelerant,  that  Mrs.  Poppleton,  de- 
desirous  of  combining  delicacy  and  talent,  and  jpv- 
ine  an  impulse  to  poetic  merit,  hereby  offers  a  Prise 
Chkt  of  fen  pounds  for  the  best  one  hundred  origins! 
mottos  which  shall  be  handed  to  her  in  one  month 
from  the  date  hereof,  lo  be  decided  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  poetic  taste.” 

original  anecdote. 

A  certain  old  woman  took  from  the  post  office  • 
the  town  of  Y***  a  letter.  Not  knowing  how  to  red 
and  being  anxious  to  know  the  contents,  sup|)oiiB( 
it  to  be  from  one  of  her  absent  sons,  she  called  on  • 
person  near,  to  read  the  letter  to  her.  He  accoid- 
ingiy  began  and  read 

Charleston,  June  23d,  IWl- 

“De.ir  mother,’  then  n  akiiig  a  stop  to  find  oel 
what  followed,  (as  the  writing  was  rather  bad,)  <h* 
old  la<ly  exciaitued,  “O  'tis  from  poor  Jerry,iks  tk 
ways  stuttered.'* 


